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Original Communications, 
BARKING FIRE-BELL GATE.—THE 
CURFEW. 


Preruaps the most ancient and perfect cur- 
few-tower remaining in England is to be 
found at Barking, in Essex. Though now 
of small consideration, Barking was for- 
merly a place of im ce, and was even 
the abode of Royalty. Shortly after the 
battle of Hastings, William the Conquerer 
is stated by several historians to have taken 
up his residence at Barking Abbey, when 
Edwin, Earl of Mercia, Morcar, Earl of 
Northumberland, and many of the nobility, 
waited on him to tender their adhesion, in 
order to get reinstated in their posses- 
sions, which had been jeopardised by their 
espousing the cause of the unfortunate 
Harold. 

No. 1184] 








At Barking, William is supposed to have- 
rested while arrangements were being 
made for his coronation, and the noblemen 
= perenne a by te 

te stru; deemed portunity fa- 
vourable for making their} before: 
that important ceremony taken place. 
The Conquerer is even said to have re- 
mained in Essex till the Tower of London, 
which he had commenced building, was 
completed, and the Fire-bell Gate, the bell 
of which Mr Lyson imagines to have been 
bs asa ae 5 tee its proved Lo 

ity, possibly suggested the erection of a 
core neaiar in the fortress then rising 
in the capital. 

The bell Gate is beyond all doubt 
a very ancient erection. It is a square 
embattled tower, with octagonal turrets 
and a gateway beneath. The entrance 
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arch is pointed, and over that a niche is 
seen, surmounted by a canopy and pinna- 
cles. Behind these, and above the passage- 
way, there is an apartment, which it ap- 
pears from an ancient record was formerly 
described to be “the Chapel of the Holy 
Rood lofte attegate, edified to the honour 
of Almighty God, and of the Holy Rood.” 
The interior of the chapel presents a re- 
presentation of the Holy Rood, or Cruci- 
fixion, in alto relievo. This remarkable 
structure, of which an accurate view is 
given at the head of the present article, 
stands at the entrance of Barking church- 
yard. It was formerly within the range 
of a day’s excursion from London, but 
may now be reached in an hour. 

The abbey, in which, as above stated, 
the Conquerer reposed, was surrendered 
to Henry VIII in November 1539, when 
an annual pension of 200 marks was granted 
to Dorothy Barley, the last abbess, and 
to the nuns under her charge, thirty in 
number, smaller pensions. Of the abbey 
church and conventual buildings scarcely 


‘@ vestige can now be found. 


The nuns were of the Benedictine order, 
and some of their abbesses were ladies of no 
small distinction. Wuifhilda, a nun at Wil- 
ton, was celebrated for her beauty. She was 
seen by King Edgar, and he possessed him- 
self of her, it is said, by violence, The mo- 
nastery had been destroyed by the Danes, 
but Edgar caused it to be restored, and en- 
dowed it with suitable revenues for its main- 
tenance, and appointed the beautiful Wulf- 
hilda, of whom he had previously availed 
himself, to be its abbess. We must write no 
scandal against this lady, but a dispute hav- 
ing occurred between Wulfhilda and certain 
priests, the case was referred to Elfrida, of 
murderous memory, the widow of Edgar. 
She appears to have regarded with no un- 
due kindness the favourite of her deceased 
husband, and Wulfhilda was by her ejected 
with little ceremony from the holy retreat 
which had been provided for her by her 
Royal admirer. The Queen then put her- 
self at the head of the sisterhood, while 
Wulfhilda retired to another religious 
establishment at Horton, in Devonshire. 
Elfrida continued to fill the situation which 
she had chosen for herself twenty years, 
when finding herself dangerously ill, not 
even the crosses with which in her peni- 
tential moments she caused herself to -be 
covered, could give her mind peace till the 
aggrieved Wulfhilda was restored to the 
situation of abbess at Barking, of which 
she had been deprived. The Danes arriv- 
ing in that neighbourhood seven years 
afterwards, she withdrew to London, and 
there died. At the time of the invasion of 
England by the Conqueror, a Saxon lady, 
named Alfgiva, was the abbess of Barking. 

St Erkenwald, bishop of London, was 
the founder of the abbey. He appears to 


‘when Becket’s bones became the 


have been zealous in the discharge of his 
duty, and when assailed by age and in- 
firmity caused himself to be carried about 
in a litter that he might continue to ad- 
monish and instruct the people. At his 
death the nuns of Barking, the convent of 
Chertsey, and the citizens of London con- 
tended for the honour of giving the bones 
of this saint their last resting place. A 
miracle is said to have decided the question 
in favour of the citizens, who, it is more 
than probable, without a miracle would 
have prevailed against two feeble sister- 
hoods. The transfer of the corpse to Lon- 
don was opposed by floods at Ilford and 
Stratford, but a second miracle gave it safe 
passage to St Paul’s cathedral. In the 
reign of King Stephen a magnificent shrine . 
was erected in honour of the saint’s name 
against the east wall of the church, and 
vast sums were spent from time to time by 
pious admirers of the departed prelate, to 
ornament it with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. The mortal remains so honoured 
effected, as it was then said, and. cannot 
now be doubted, many marvellous cures, 
but had the misfortune to be nearly,or al- 
together eclipsed in the succeeding reign, 
rage, at 
least with all the wealthy, who had the 
means of making a pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury. 

The engraving which has led us to touch 
on these subjects is another specimen of 
glyphogra: sr fp The clearness with which 
the sev: are indicated will not 
be pesinne ge We learn the discovery 
has been patented by Mr Palmer of 
Newgate street, who proposes from time 
to time to make public every improvement 
that may be ed in the materials, in 
the tools, or in the method of using them. 


SOMETHING MORE THAN A JOKE. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A LATE 
ARTIST. 

(For the Mirror.) 

Mr W.H. W., agentleman connected with 
the fine arts, and long known as a mem- 
ber of the London press, died last year. 
He had through life borne a high character, 
and was remarkable for the general urban- 
ity of his manners and his benevolence. 
In society he appeared mirthful or serene ; 
but there were moments when he was 
strangely disturbed, and mournful recol- 
lections seemed to overwhelm with some- 
thing morethan grief. At times he would 
start in great agitation, affected by a sim- 
ple expression which had touched a chord 
that fearfully vibrated through his whole 
frame. He remained single, but was said 


to have experienced a disappointment in 
an affair of the heart, early in life, which 
had driven him to the verge of madness. 
On one occasion, walking with a friend in 
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London, they met an individual on whom 
Mr W. gazed:stedfastly, but did not speak 
to him. They passed, and he then ex- 
claimed, “ That.is a scoundrel ; he got for 
— the woman I ought to have mar- 
ri ” 

What it was that at times disturbed 
him, it is not in the power of the writer 
to reveal. Though intimate with him for 
years, noexplanation was ever volunteered. 
His liberal nature and unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, as they gained him the affectionate 
regards of a large circle of friends, might 
have been expected to secure him from 
the hostility ofeveryone. But that he had 
enemies, bitter and most terrible enemies, 
the following narrative, committed to pa- 
per immediatély after the circumstance 
and conversation it describes, will clearly 
demonstrate. 

On Thursday, Dec. 21, 1821, A. and B., 
who had long been on friendly terms with 
Mr W., went to dine at the Burton Ale- 
house, in Henrietta street. While there 
they recollected that Mr W. lived in the 
neighbourhood (he then lodged, I think, 
in Southampton street), and thought he 
would like to join them. They sent a 
waiter to invite him to do so. Mr W. had 
visited Macclesfield a short time before, 
and to cause him some ludicrous surprise, 
as well as to make him come more speedily, 
they ordered the man to say that two 
gentlemen from Macclesfield desired to see 
him. The waiter went, but returned with 
the answer that “ Mr W. was out for the 
evening.” On leaving the tavern, the com- 
panions resolved, as he was to dine in 
company with them on the following 
Monday, to play off a further joke on their 
friend. They called at his residence, and 
finding that he was still from home, left a 
message for him that two gentlemen from 
Macclesfield had called to see him, and 
would do themselves the pleasure of wait- 
ing on him again, at seven o'clock on the 
evening of Monday. They expected that 
this would cause him to leave the party 
with whom he was to dine, at the hour 
named, and they proposed to drink his 
health in his absence, and then send a ser- 
vant after him, with a note to state what 
had been done, and to announce that the 
two gentlemen from Macclesfield awaited 
his return, to thank them for the honour 
they had conferred. 

Monday came, the party dined together, 
and Mr W. was present, but did not 
withdraw, as A. and B., or A. at least, 
thought he would. In the course of the 
evening, B. spoke to Mr W. ‘about 
Macclesfield, but nothing remarkable oc- 
curred till the party had nearly left the 
dining room, and A. and B. found them- 
selves alone. It was then that B. told A. 
he had a most extraordinary communica- 
tion to make respecting Mr W. They 


were, however, interrupted, and no oppor- 
tunity offered for making it that evening, 
but on the following Thursday they again 
met, and B. gave the following state- 
ment :— 

The revelation I have to offer will 
cause you great surprise. On the day after 
we on W., and left word that two 
gentlemen from Macclesfield would wait 
on him again, Treceived a note from him 
couched in these terms :— 

“ Dear B.,—For God’s sake let me have 
a quarter of an hour's conversation with 
you, at your own house before you go to 
dinner, on a matter of VITAL importance 
tome. Your half distracted, 

“W. H. W. 

“P.S. Pray mention this to no human 
being.” 

The word “vital,” B. continued, had 
three lines drawn under it. I confess I 
thought that he had detected us, and was 
playing off a counter trick. I, however, 
returned the following answer :— 

“Dear W.,—I am afraid to flatter my- 
self that you jestin your otherwise alarm- 
ing letter. 

“You will find me at home at four 
o'clock. Yours, Se x 

I almost expected, when I went home, 
to find bim laughing and dancing in the 
drawing room ; but on looking at him I 
saw that he was much disturbed. He 
spoke with a faltering voice, and — 
ther his aspect indicated the severest dis- 
tress. “How can I,” he exclaimed, “ how 
can I tell you what Ihave to say ? After 
some pause he pr — 

“T am reduced to such a situation that 
I have no alternative but to put an end to 
my existence or to leave the country. 
Can you, and will you, assist me with the 
means of doing the latter?” I told him 
that I knew he was accustomed to view 
some things in a very peculiar light, and_ 
begged of him to impart what he had on 
his mind to some of his friends, with the 
expectation that they would convince him 
that neither of the steps which he con- 
templated was necessary. This he de- 
clared it was useless todo. His case was 
one in which argument could be of no 
avail. He said he must quit the country, 
though the idea of leaving his connexions 
in England gave him great pain. I endeae 
voured to draw from him his secret, that 
I might advise him upon it, but in vain, 
He begged of me to ask no questions, and 
declared that he would answer none, but 
demanded of me whether I could and 
would enable him to go abroad? I, at 
length, said, “I can and I will, if it be ne- 
cessary.” 

I then made a new attempt to draw 
from him the cause of his distress, but to 
no purpose. Suddenly a thought flashed 
across my mind that there might possibly 





























be some connexion between his present 
conduct and our prank of Thursday. I 
was about to leave the appartment to pro- 
eure the cash he wanted, but I now paused, 
and, fixing my eyes steadily on him, said— 

“Before I comply with your request I 
have one question to ask.” 

“ I will answer none,” was his reply. 

Upon this I placed my back against the 
door, and retorted on him in a peremptory 
tone— 

“You must not leave this room till you 
have given an answer to one question.” 

He seemed struck by the determination 
of my manner, and, after some hesitation, 
desired to know on what subject I wished 
to interrogate him? 

“Tell me,” said I, “if that which dis- 
turbs you was communicated to you yes- 
terday?” 

“Tt was,” he replied. 

“Did you hear of it before you went 
home.at night?” 

He wildly asked—“ Why do you ask— 
why, why? No, it was not told to me be- 
fore I went home at bed-time.” 

I now, continued B., felt convinced of 
that which before I had, I know not why, 
suspected, and I went on to say—“ W., you 
must yet answer me a third question:— 
Does that which has moved you arise out 
of anything that you were told about two 
gentlemen from Macclesfield?” 

On being thus addressed, he ran up to 
me with an air of wildness not to be de- 

i i my coat, and impetuously 
exclaimed — 


“Good God! what do you mean? Yes, 
it was !” 

I then told him to be calm; and added, 
“it was I and A. called, and by way of a 
joke left that message.” 

He looked greatly amazed; a crowd of 
thoughts seemed running through his 
mind, and being scarcely able to stand, he 
threw himself on the sofa in great disorder, 
completely overcome by his feelings, and 
remained for some time incapable of speech. 
What he could have imagined, or what 
may be the cause of conduct so extra- 
ordinary, I cannot guess. In the course of 
our conversation he assured me, in the 
most positive manner, that he was not 
leaving the country in consequence of any- 
thing that could be thought dishonourable; 
and that he was not flying from the offi- 
cers of justice, or seeking to avoid danger 
of that sort. How singular the accident! 
Had he applied to any one else, excited as 
he was, he might have carried his point 
without being questioned, and have been, 
through a joke, an exile to his country for 
life. No person in existence but yourself 
could have prevented his flight by supply- 
ing the requisite information, and it might 
not have occurred to you to put those 
questions which I happened to ask.” 
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The writer knew Mr W. for many 
years subsequently, but no explanation of 
this strange affair wasever given. Beyond 
the annoyance of the moment he is not 
aware that Mr W.in any way suffered 
through it, but consequences more serious 
than those which seemed likely to grow 
out of it have seldom been seen in real life 
as the result of what was meant to bea 
perfectly friendly and harmless joke. It 
was thought prudent never to make the 
incident a topic of conversation. Silence 
has been observed for more than twenty 
years, but the grave having closed over the 
lamented individual whom it concerned, 
the incident is no longer deemed a secret. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Letter IV. 
Tae soil serves very important purposes. 


In the first place it gives mechanical sup- 


port to the developed plant; secondly, it 
forms a fruitful reservoir of food for the 
plant; and thirdly, protects the germi- 
nating seed from the light at a period 
when the chemical rays would be inju- 
rious. The soil consists of organic and 
inorganic matter. The first consists of 
the decayed and decaying vegetables 
which have previously tenanted the spot, 
or have been transported there. The 
decayed portion is termed humus. It 
serves not only as a support, but also, 
during its formation, gives off water and 
carbonic acid to the plant with which it is 
in contact. The inorganic portions consist 
of numerous metallic salts and oxides, de- 
rived principally from the various rocks in 
the neighbourhood. 

Throughout the great ficld of nature a 
continual succession of important changes 
is taking place —not merely in organic bo- 
dies, but also in inorganic matter. Thus, the 
vast rock which for centuries has reared 
its head, apparently undiminished in size, 
is day by day gradually yielding portions 
of its mighty bulk, for the purpose of re- 
newing the soils in the neighbourhood. 
Many causes produce the gradual disinte- 
gration of rocks. Thus, in winter, the 
water which has found its way into the 
smallest crevices becomes frozen. and 
during expansion exerts a power sufficient 
to drive asunder the largest masses. In 
the heat of summer also, the expansion of 
water produces a similar effect. The 
masses thus broken off are acted upon by 
moisture and atmospheric air ; and although 
the various substances are, in the first in- 
stance, insoluble in water, yet, in time, de- 
composition takes place, and, instead of the 
insoluble silicates, we have formed soluble 
carbonates of the various alkaline bases; 
and thus the rock itself in time is taken 
up by the plant in solation. After the 
various soluble salts have been dissolved, 
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and either taken up by the plant, or 
washed away, nothing is left but a fine 
powder, consisting of silica and humus, 
with undecayed woody fibre. 

The quality, both mechanical and chemi- 
cal, of the different soils depends very 
much upon the relative amount of the or- 
ganic and inorganic materials, and also of 
the peculiar salt present in abundance. 

The following table, taken from the cele- 
brated work of Sprengal, the German phy- 
siologist, gives an analysis of three soils, 
and will serve as a sample of the composi- 
tion of soils in general. 








Silica and fine sand —~ | 94,998 | 92,980 | 96,721 
Alumina - - - 610 820 370 
Oxides of iron - ° 1,080 1,666 480 
Oxide of manganese - 268 188 | trace 
Lime, with silica - 141 748 5 
Magnesia - - : 208 | 168 80 
Potash - - - 50 | 65 | trace 
Soda - - - - 44 130 36 
Phosphoric acid - 86 246} trace 
Sulphuric acid - 41 trace} trace 
Chlorine (in salt) - - 4 trace 53 
Humicacid - - - 400 764 800 
Humus containing nitro- 

gen -  - - - | 2,070} 2,225; 1,450 





{100,000 | 100,000 100,000 


In light soils, silica abounds. In heavy, 
loamy soils, alumina predominates. ‘To 
certain vegetables, such as the bulbous 
roots, the first soil is most adapted. Good 
potatoe soils have been found to consist of 
seven-eighths of sand. These descriptions 
of soils do not readily absorb or retain 
water—another grand desideratum in the 
growth of the potatoe. Wheat, on the con- 
trary, requires an absorbent soil. Thus we 
have often found good wheat soil containing 
at least forty-five per cent. of clay, which 
is principally alumina. As the soil is prin- 
Ccipally obtained and is constantly renewed 
from the neighbouring rocks — so its fer- 
tility and nature must be powerfully influ- 
enced by the contiguous formations. Not 
only so, but also the nature of the substra- 
tum must interfere much with the fertility 
or unproductiveness of the superincumbent 
earth. Thus, a sandy soil may in some 
situations produce such plants as elsewhere 
a soil of the same chemical constitution 
would not rear, merely because the sub- 
stratum retained water, and prevented the 
rapid filtration which is so common to 
sandy formations: also, a damp, clayey 
loam may be exceedingly fertile when 
placed on a sandy substratum. 

No man should take a farm, or purchase 
an estate, without knowing the nature of 
the substratum as well as of the super- 
strata. 





Engravings of Costumes.—In the collec- 
tion of prints of Louis Philippe, the division 
allotted to the costumes of all nations con- 
tains 36,973 plates, 11,991 being costumes 
of France in different ages. 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN FINLAND 
AND RUSSIA.—Part VE 
(For the Mirror.) ' 


In 1826 an imported tendency of this 
sort towards liberty, and the expression 
of political sentiment, displayed itself in 
open rebellion among the veteran soldiers 
of the miltary colonies, and these have in 
consequence been since discontinued. Sup- 
posing that Russia should, therefore, ever 
so far forget her true interests as to wage 
a war of conquest against any of the 

powers of Europe, she might be liable to 
have her very strength converted into 
weakness, for her soldiers being chiefly 
slaves, any Austrian or Prussian procla- 
mation offering to the invaders liberty, 
land, and adoption, could scarcely fail to 
find such an offer joyfully accepted. It 
would, indeed, be contrary to all the prin- 
ciples which govern human natute to sup- 
pose that an already-discontented army 
should, under such circumstances, prefer 
the slavery and snows of Russia, to liberty, 
land, and sunshine in a more southern 
climate. Were a traveller to judge of the 
Russian army by the choice regiments of 
guards which are pompously exhibited in 
their best habiliments in St Petersburg, an 
impression might be entertained of enor- 
mous military power; but the slovenly, 
uncouth-looking troops that are always to 
be seen lounging in the towns of the pro- 
vinces, are as much calculated to undo 
that impression ; and of such the army is 
chiefly composed. The imperial guards 
here, thouzh perhaps scarcely equal in 
point of stature to the finest Austrian 
regiments, are much more fortunate in the 
colour of their uniform, and the effect of 
their dark-green jackets, faced with red, 
is both harmonious and military. The 
Emperor Paul's regiment, called the Paul- 
onsky, is readily distinguished by the huge 
brass plates which front their caps, and 
these appear to have acted as targets 
during several campaigns, as many of them 
bear the honourable marks of ball practice. 
Through very many of these brazen fronts 
one ball has passed, through some of them 
two, and even three marks may occasionally 
be seen. In addition to these very striking 
proofs of service, Russian soldiers are gene- 
rally loaded with medals to an extent that 
seems quite unnecessary to our English 
ideas; for it appears that, in addition to a 
badge for every successful campaign or per- 
sonal act of valour, a medal is awarded to 
all soldiers of good character for each ten 
years of service. If the army of Russia 
amounts, as is stated, to seven or. eight 
hundred thousand men, itis also proper 
to consider that even this array is not 
greater, in proportion to the amount of. 
her population, than the armies of other 
countries of Europe, and is even smaller 
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when considered in reference to the vast 
extent of her territory, and the discor- 
dant materials she has to keep in subjec- 
tion. 

To concentrate any very considerable 
army on a given point beyond her fron- 
tiers it would be necessary that a large 
proportion of the troops should march 
several thousand miles perhaps, thus leav- 
ing a clear field for insurrectionary move- 
ments in any discontented district behind 
them. 

However earnestly the ambition of Rus- 
sia may look towards India, Great Britain 
will prove equal to its defence. Indeed, 
the possession of India by England is, if 
properly considered, not altogether a Bri- 
tish question, but is a matter of the highest 
interest to the world at large, as the com- 
merce of that country has long been freely 
open to all nations under our reciprocity 
treaties. 

All the frontier custom houses of Russia 
are said to be furnished with a list of pro- 
hibited books, as well as of proscribed in- 
dividuals, who may not enter the country; 
and the latter list is alleged to have a 
perpetual tendency to increase from 
this ludicrous circumstance :—that the 
names of all the dead democrats and phi- 
losophers are still continued on the list 
along with those of the living, and even 
that of Voltaire is said still to occupy its 
place among the excluded. 

The slender beauties of Russian scenery 
offer few inducements for foreign travellers 
to visit the country; and the beauties of 
the “human face divine” are, if possible, 
still more rare, the features of the people 
being generally coarse and their complex- 
ions almost universally sallow. If the 
advent of the beautiful Princess of Galitzin 
to the circles of fashion in London has 
created an impression there that such 
beauty is of frequent occurrence in the 
empire it would be as incorrect a conclusion 
as to suppose that its females generally 
were as talented as the celebrated Princess 
Lieven. 

To any English lady, having prematurely 
lost the first freshness of her youthful 
beauty, Russia might be recommended as 
a country where persons of even a certain 
age might take rank at least ten years 
under what the vulgar parish registers 
testify against them. Whether it may 
arise from the severity of the climate, 
stove-heated apartments, or want of fami- 
liarity with the fresh air, I know not, but 
all persons agreed in stating that Russian 
ladies require (to judge by our English 
standard) the premature appearance of 
age. Indeed, an English gentleman, who 
has been many years resident in Russia, 
assured me that he would undertake to 

pass any English lady, who carried her age 
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moderately well, as fifteen years younger 
than she really was. 

Among the more striking features of St 
Petersburg are, doubtless, its ice hills, 
vapour baths, and wooden pavements ; 
of the first of these we were only able to 
see the skeleton inclined planes on which 
in winter sheets of ice are placed, and over 
these water is poured till the whole is con- 
verted into a solid mass. Thenis the time, 
with a temperature below zero, for gen- 
tlemen to evince their gallantry by attach- 
ing themselves to the cars of the goddesses 
of the ice, while the ladies assume either 
courage or timidity, according as one or 
the other may be supposed to render them 
most attractive to their worshippers. 

As regards the vapour bath, the public 
one being the most favourable for seeing 
this national peculiarity in all its glory, I 
followed the valet de place into it, and the 
scene which there presented itself was 
sufficiently novel;—on the sloping benches 
not less than twenty or thirty persons of 
low rank were reclining at length in the 
full enjoyment of vapour and soap-suds, 
for many had been carefully frothed over 
as though they were about to undergo the 
operation of being shaved. Within this 
room there was another, where the heat 
and vapour were much more intense, but 
[had not sufficient resolution to undergo 
the sweltering influence of its atmosphere. 
These baths are indulged in weekly by 
even the poorest of the Russians. 

Another peculiarity which strikes the eve 
here is the very long leather traces which 
intervene between the shaft horses of a 
carriage and the leaders, often amounting 
to a space of not less than ten or twelve 
feet. On one of the leading horses a juve- 
nile postilion always sits, who, from his 
distance, might perhaps rather be con- 
sidered as an avant courier of the party. 
This youth commonly endeavours to ma- 
nage the horses by his voice rather than the 
whip, and the shouts which he gives on 
turning corners are rather startling. The 
showy luxury of driving four horses and 
using ridiculously long traces is, we were 
informed, according to the law of Russia, 
confined to the nobility, and a native 
slave merchant, however wealthy, would 
incur more than odium by doing so. 

In conclusion of these notes I shall take 
leave to repeat an anecdote founded on the 
unpronounceable nature of some of the 
Russian names:—An English gentleman 
at a dinner-party, wishing to take wine 
with a Russian nobleman who sat opposite 
to him, inquired the name of his next 
neighbour, who had also forgotten it, but 
told the inquirer that if he would sneeze 
twice and cough once the Russian would 
immediately know who he meant. The 
name was Ptchikoff, or something like it. 
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GARDENING HINTS. 

Frower Garpey.—Every week now tells 
more or less on the appearance of the flower 
gardens; leaves from above and worms from 
below, with short days and long cold nights, 
will keep people busy until the frost settles 
the business for the season. Mr Smith, of 
Ipswich, author of a treatise on cucumbers 
and on peach-trees, called in the other day, 
and told me that chalk lime will kill worms if 
it is first slacked, but that its caustic proper- 
ties are destroyed if mixed with the water 
before it is slacked. His directions for using 
lime-water are very judicious: watch for a 
rainy day or two, which will bring the worms 
to the surface, then roll the ground well in 
the afternoon, and the worms will make fresh 
holes in the night; and next morning pour 
large quantities of lime-water all over the 
surface ; the ground being firm by the rolling 
the greatest portion of the lime-water will 
find its way through the fresh worm-holes 
and kill every one of them that it reaches 

Kircuen Garpenx.—The continued fine 
weather has been very favourable to all 
operations in the kitchen garden, and also 
to the crops. The large crops of onious have 
been safely harvested, and look as if they 
would keep well. Potato-lifting time will be 
coming on by-and-by; but it is not a good 
plan to dig them up too early on light soils ; 
neither is it safe to put off the work long on 
heavy lands, for if we should have unfavour- 
able weather the ground is much damaged by 
the operation. Now that the farmers and 
gleaners have cleared the fields, and left 
little for the rats, they will begin to prowl 
about the garden and outhouses, and if you 
let them breed near you it is difficult to get 
rid of them. 

Crors.—Except the usual course of salad- 
ing, there is very little sowing to be done for 
some time; and as soon as the spring lettuces 
and late cauliflower plants are pricked or 
planted out, little more will be needed in the 
planting way for a long time, except among 
the market-gardeners, who will still plant out 
a large breadth of plants for late coleworts. 
If, therefore, a few endive plants are kept 
blanched, and the celery rows not let grow too 
long without moulding up, you may turn 
your attention to getting forward such work 
as will forward you in the spring. Your 
cropping book will tell you what plots want 
trenching, and to what depth: never trench 
twice the same depth. 

OrcHarp.—lIt is not too much to say that 
young fruit-trees should never rest more 
than two years without being taken up and 
replanted nearer the surface, till they are 12 
or 15 yearsold. After they have attained to 
a medium state of growth, the intervals of 
transplanting may run to three or four years ; 
this is much better than allowing them to 
run half wild in the first instance, and then 
use severe and unnatural means to correct 
them afterwards. Nonpareil and other ten- 
der apple-trees infected with canker, or other- 
wise unhealthy, may be improved by being 
taken up and replanted in fresh soil, using 
some turfy compost about their roots, their 

young growth pruned off two-thirds of its 
ength, and firmly tied up to stakes till they 
get a fresh hold on the soil. Early autumn 
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pruning is the life and soul of delicate fruit- 
trees, not excepting even the peach. 
Mcnerry.—Lop off a straight branch, at 
least eight feet long, froma large tree in March, 
the nearer the trunk the better; clear away 
every little branch, and leave it quite bare ; dig 
ahole four feet deep, plant the naked branch, 
and make it firm in the ground; leave around 
it a little basin of earth to hold water, and if 
the season be dry give it every morning a 
bucketful of water throughout the summer. 
In two years it will have made a good head 
and will bear fruit — Gurdeners’ Chronicle. 





LOW FARES TO WOOLWICH. 
Great efforts are made from week to week 
to bring the ancient town of Woolwich 
nearer to the capital, or what is almost 
the same thing, to enable the Londoners 
to reach it more expeditiously and with 
less expense. An association called the 
‘Watermen’s Company ~ lately announced 
an arrangement to have been made with 
the Blackwall Railway Company, by which 
passengers were conveyed from London in 
the first-class carriages of the latter, and 
in the saloon of the vessel, for 8d.; and in 
the second-class carriages, and the fore- 
cabin, for 6d., in half an hour ! 

This change had no sooner been made 
public, than the Old Woolwich Boat Com- 
pany announced that they would not allow 
their opponents to enjoy a monopoly of 
the traffic below bridge, and accordingly 
reduced the fare of their fast-sailing steam- 
boats to 6d. and 4d. The facilities now 
afforded for going and returning are more 
than beginning to be felt at Woolwich. 
That town, which at no distant period 
cost a two hours’ journey, and eighteen- 
pence outside the stage, may be accom- 
plished in a fourth of the time, under cover, 
for a third of the money, and even less. 
Building is going on very fast in the town 
and its vicinity, and dwelling-houses, 
churches, chapels, Catholic places of wor- 
ship, public-houses and hotels spring up 
from day to day in every direction. How- 
ever dingy the aspect of the old town, the 
attraction of its arsenal, dockyard, reposi- 
tory, military exercises and reviews, to 
say nothing of its counting almost weckly 
Royal personages and celebrated comman- 
ders among its visitors, exceed those of 
Greenwich, to which the Londoners have 
so long done homage, and Woolwich, it 
has been shown, can be now reached in 
half the time and at half the expense 
which it formerly cost to visit its sister 
holiday resort. 


Queen Mary’s Chair—A handsome old 
chair, covered with velvet, remains in the 
Lady’s chapel in Winchester Cathedral, 
and is said to have been Queen Mary’s 
seat at her marriage with Philip of Spain, 
which was solemnized there. 
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Arms. Quarterly; first and fourth, ar., six cross-crosslets, fitchée, sa., three, two and one, 
on a chief, ar., two mullets, or, pierced, gu., for Ciinton; second and third, quarterly ; 
first and fourth, ar., three pelicans, ar., vulned, ppr., for PELHAM; second and third; two 
demi-belts, with buckles, ar., erect, the buckles in chief as an honorary augmentation, in 
memory of Sir John Pelham taking Jony, King of France, prisoner. 

Crest. Out of a ducal coronet, gu., a plume of five ostrich’s feathers, ar., banded with a 


line laid chevron ways, ar. 


Supporters. Two greyhounds ar., each collared and lined, gu. 


Motto. “ Loyaulté na honte.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF NEW- 
CASTLE. 


Gerrery pe Crintox, lord chamberlain 
and treasurer to King Henry I, grandson 
to William de Tankerville, Chamberlain of 
Normandy, and Maud his wife, has been 
named as the founder of this family. He 
built the far-famed castle of Kenilworth, in 
Warwickshire, where he much delighted to 
reside. His progeny ceased with his great 
grandson. His brother, Osbert de Clin- 
ton, had four sons, and it is from the 
eldest of these, Osbert, who succeeded him, 
that the present Duke of Newcastle is 
descended. Osbert had a grant of the 
lordship of Coleshill from his kinsman 
Geffery, and from this he was called “of 
Coleshill,” He was succeeded by his son 
of the same name, who was compromised 
by his connexion with the rebellion which 
broke out in the reign of Henry III, but 
he eventually made his peace with the 
king, when his estates, which had been 
seized, were restored. 

His son, ‘Thomas de Clinton, who fol- 
lowed him, was one of the justices of assize 
for the county of Warwick in the same 
king’s reign. He was succeeded by his 
son and heir, John, who, in the time of 
Edward I, served that monarch in the wars 
in France and Scotland. His son, who was 
also named John, succeeded him, and had 
the glory of sharing in the triumphs of 
Edward III and the Black Prince. His 
eldest son, William, the fourth Lord Clin- 
ton, was his successor. Next following 
him were his son, grandson, and great 
grandson, allof whom were named Joln. 
The son of the last lord, Thomas, died 
after a three hours’ illness of the sweating 
sickness, and was succeeded by Edward, 
his only son, who was a distinguished naval 
commander in the time of Henry VIII, and 
ia the three following reigns. Queen Eliza- 
beth created him Earl of Lincoln, May 4, 





1572. Hisson Henry, grandson Thomas, 
and great grandson Thomas, were the next 
wearers of the title. ‘The eldest surviving 
son of the last, Theophilus, was the fourth 
Earl. In the civil wars he was a distin- 
guished Royalist, and served the office of 
carver at the coronation of Charles II. He 
died in 1667, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Edward, the fifth Earl, who 
dying without issue, in 1692, the barony 
fell into abeyance, but eventually passed 
to his cousin, Sir Francis Fiennes Clinton, 
Knight. He died in the following year, 
and his elder son, Henry, became the 
seventh Earl. This nobleman, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, was one of the Gen- 
tlemen of the Bedchamber to George 
Prince of Denmark; he filled several high 
offices, and dying in 1728, his eldest son, 
George, succeeded him, who deceased when 
but thirteen years of age. His brother 
Henry then succeeded to the title, and 
having married, in 1744, Catherine, eldest 
daughter and heiress of the Right Honour- 
able Henry Pelham, in 1768, on the 
demise of the Countess’s uncle, Thomas 
Pelham Holles, who had been created 
Duke of Newcastle-under-Line, Nov. 13th, 
1756, with special remainder to the Earl of 
Lincoln, he mherited the dukedom. His 
Grace assumed, by Royal licence, the sur- 
name of Pelham, and on his death, in 
1794, was succeeded by Thomas the third 
Duke and tenth Earl. He died May 17th, 
1795, when the title came to Henry Pel- 
ham Fiennes—Pelham Clinton, the present 
Duke. He was born Jan. 30th, 1785. His 
Grace married, July 18th, 1807, Georgiana 
Klizabeth, daughter of Edward Miller 
Mundy, Isq., by whom he has a numerous 
issue ; the eldest son, Henry Pelham Earl 
of Lincoln, heir to the dukedom, was born 
May 22nd, 1811. His Grace is a Knight 
of the Garter and Lord-Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Not- 
tingham. 














BRADY, THE BUSHRANGER; 
OR REAL LIFE IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


Tue enormous volumes from time to time 
furnished by our colonies to the world, fre- 
quently contain scenes of such intense in- 
terest, that no page of recognised history, 
that no admired romance, can surpass; but 
many of them, lost amidst a variety of de- 
tails, important but not alluring toordinary 
readers, are in a great measure unknown. 
It is owing to such accidents that in this 
country comparatively little has been heard 
of Brady, the bushranger. 

Yet no brigand of the stage was in- 
volved in greater or fiercer struggles. 
Matthew Brady seems to have been inspired 
with the idea of proving himself an Aus- 
tralian or Tasmanian Robin Hood. He 
was a true theatrical chief of banditti. To 
repress the ferocity of his associates, to 
spare the vanquished (with some excep- 
tions), and to respect the feelings of a 
woman left at his mercy, were the points on 
which he valued himself. It has been well 
said of him that he was a remarkable man, 
and under other circumstances might have 
been a great one. 

Originally he was but a common member 
of the gang who afterwards recognised him 
as its chief. He was well and strongly 
made, with a bold open countenance, agree- 
able if not handsome. The bushrangers 
he joined were at that period under the 
command of one Crawford, a Scotchman. 
This outlaw had been a midshipman, and 
aware of the advantages of regular train- 
ing, he had successfully laboured to intro- 
duce discipline among his followers, but did 
not long survive to witness its success. 
Having resolved to make an attack on the 
farm of a Mr G. Taylor, of Valley field, 
on the Macquarie river, that gentleman 
and his wife, three sons, and two daughters, 
at the period of the desperadoes presenting 
themselves, were on the premises, with a 
carpenter and another free servant. The 
house was situated upon a gentle eminence, 
commanding a view of the plain and river. 
The brigands made their approach in front, 
and were soon perceived by the family, 
who prepared to give them a warm recep- 
tices In their progress Crawford captured 
Mr Taylor’s youngest and favourite son, 
who was judiciously placed by the bush- 
rangers in their front. The family sallied 
out to encounter their assailants; the out 
laws denouncing vengeance, and the mur- 
der of their captive, if opposed. Despite, 
however, the disparity of numbers, and the 
awful position of his darling boy, Mr Taylor 
—then seventy-four years of age—re- 
solved to give battle. The  banditti 
mustered thirteen. Opposed to these were 
Mr Taylor, two of his sons, and one man; 
for the carpenter was at work at some 
little distance, and unconscious of what 
was impending. When the firing com- 
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menced, he hastened to ascertain its cause» 
but was intercepted and bayoneted by 
Murphy, one of the most sanguinary of the 
felons. 

The prisoner of the gang, young Taylor, 
when he beheld his father and brothers, 
sprung upon Crawford, to whom he was 
linked, endeavouring to throw him. Being 
both powerful young men, the encounter 
was equal. Anxiously watching the doubt- 
ful struggle, Mr Robert Taylor took aim 
at Crawford, and fired. Both fell, severely 
wounded; the piece having been charged 
with buck-shot or slugs, part took effect 
upon young Taylor’s shoulder, part entered 
the body of Crawford. The engagement 
was kept up with fury on both sides, the 
Misses Taylor charging the fire-arms of 
their father and brothers as fast as they 
were discharged. Atlength the assailants 
drew off, leaving Crawford and two others, 
grievously wounded, in the hands of the 
victors, who in due course consigned them 
to the last punishment of the law. Young 
Taylor’s life, we may add, was long de- 
spaired of, and when he partially reco- 
vered it was only to perish by the spears 
of the aborigines, who surprised him at a 
stock-run. Upon the discovery of the 
body, it was found to be penetrated with 
fourteen lance wounds, and beaten to a 
mummy. The old gentleman did not long - 
survive the blow, and he and his ill-fated 
offspring now slumber peacefully side by 
side. 

Brady now became captain of the band. 
The rapidity and boldness of his enter- 
prises, and the matchless address with 
which he extricated himself and his fol- 
lowers, at once inspired fear and admira- 
tion. His name became celebrated ; his 
intrepidity was lauded, but the excellent 
information which it was obvious he pos- 
sessed as to the position of the military, 
and the means of resistance possessed by 
those parties whom he resolved to despoil, 
filled every one with astonishment. He 
seemed, as if by magic, to command a 
knowledge of everything that his destined 
victims deemed it important to conceal. 

The secret of this was thata free settler 
of the name of Farquharson, who moved in 
respectable society, became his confidential 
spy. He visited many families of good 
substance, who little suspected that their 
friend was the accomplice of the dreaded 
Matthew Brady. He was reported by the 
military as one exposed to aggression from 
the bushrangers. He talked loudly of 
losses sustained from them. His abode 
being on the skirts of one of their favourite 
resorts, he was always on the alert, and, 
as well as others, conveyed intelligence to 
the gang of the whereabouts of their pur- 
suers, their numerical force, and the direc- 
tion in which they were moving ; thus 
rendering it optional with the banditti to 
avoid or encounter them. 
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To check the daring of these outlaws 
became an object of importance with the 
government. ‘The soldiers, however, were 
too conspicuous in their ordinary uniform 
to have any chance of surprising them. 
It was thought necessary to give thema 
different dress, consisting of a grey jacket 
and trousers, trimmed with fur, kangaroo- 
skin knapsack, opossum-skin cap, and 
kangaroo cartouch-box. This garb, in a 
short time, being made acquainted with the 
arrangement by Farquharson, the bush- 
rangers closely copied. Hence mistakes 
constantly arose. Upon one occasion, a 
corporal and party of the 40th regiment, 
under the guidance of Drummond, a con- 
stable, the man who decapitated the famous 
Michael Howe, encountered Brady and his 
associates in the vicinity of the Shannon 
Tier. Drummond descried his adversaries, 
but the corporal positively denied their 
identity, declaring them to be soldiers. 
Drummond insisted that he knew several 
of them personally, and urged the corporal 
not to approach rashly. The fated man, 
however, was so convinced of their being 
members of his own regiment, that he 
advanced singly to meet them. Murphy 
(perhaps the most blood-thirsty of Brady’s 
associates) stepped forward, presenting his 
piece, which he was in the habit of boast- 
ing never failed him. In this instance its 
aim was but too true, for the victim reeled, 
and fell mortally wounded. After a short 
conflict, the soldiers fled, and Murphy re- 
turned to the corporal, who was bleeding 
and breathing upon the ground. Under 
pretence of putting the sufferer out of pain, 
this miscreant placed his musket to his 
ear, blowing out his brains ; an atrocity 
that excited the indignation of all his com- 
rades, Brady in especial. The scene of this 
tragedy was near the Lagoon of Islands, 
and still retains the name of The Soldier's 
Marsh. 

The Shannon, with the immense un- 
inhabited territory of Patrick’s Plains, 
Arthur’s Lakes, Lake Echo, and the Great 
Lake, to fall back upon, has always been a 
select and favourite resort of bushrangers. 
Upon the Shannon, the most advanced 
guard of settlement and civilization, dwelt 
the family of Mr Myles Patterson, which 
comprised, at that period, the father, 
mother, four sons, and two daughters. 
The situation is one of great natural beauty, 
the dwelling house being erected upon the 
margin of the ample crystal river ; a mag- 
nificent lawn, of truly park-like appear- 
ance, with clusters of large and ornamental 
trees, spreading out right and left, whilst 
the mountains girdle it in all around— 
forming as it were a stupendous, but 
charming basin. 

From its peculiar position, Hunterston 
(as Mr Patterson’s estate is named) be- 
came the frequent head-quarters of military 


parties. Upon a particular morning, onc 
of these had marched in quest of the 
brigands, leaving the family to pursue their 
usual avocations. Many hours had not 
elapsed, when one of the young ladies was 
alarmed at the sight of armed men passing 
the windows ; she ran into the kitchen to 
mention the circumstance to her elder 
brother, who chanced to be there. To 
spring to the door and bolt it was the 
natural and instinctive act. Scarce had 
this been done, ere a gentle tapping en- 
sued. 

“Who’s there?” was the query from 
within. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” replied a soft voice 
from without ; “it is only the soldiers re- 
turned for a little more tea and sugar.” 

“Oh, is that all?” responded the que- 
rist, and instantly undid the door, when 
four or five men, with muskets levelled, 
rushed into the house, exclaiming— 

“ We are bushrangers !” 

It would be difficult to depict the sur- 
prise—the terror of the astonished group. 
The youngest child, a boy of ten or eleven, 
absolutely flew to his chamber, ensconcing 
himself underneath his bed. Observing 
the terror of the females, Brady civilly 
addressed them, desiring them to dismiss 
their fears, as they had nothing whatever 
to apprehend. The young man who had 
given them entrance was then pinioned, an 
operation he did not submit to tamely— 
remarking, with more spirit than prudence, 
“ That he speedily hoped to have the plea- 
sure of beholding them undergoing a like 
process,” 

Brady threateningly answered, “ Woe to 
you this night for that speech !” 

The bushrangers had been camped upon 
a neighbouring height, whence the house 
with the motions of its inmates and the 
soldiery were clearly observable. Allowing 
time for the total departure of the troops, 
of whose route they were perfectly con- 
versant through their spy, they pounced 
upon their quarry, making prisoners of 
such of the family and their servants as 
were engaged in the fields. 

Having obtained the absolute control of 
the house and its inmates, Brady and 
Macabe sallied forth to intercept Mr Pat- 
terson on his return from the village of 
Bothwell. As that gentleman was riding 
leisurely up the picturesque natural avenue 
that led to his abode, his meditations were 
abruptly and disagreeably interrupted by 
the appearance of two armed men, who, 
advancing from behind the trees, barred 
his path with fixed bayonets, and an im- 
perative order to stop. 

“Your name,” said one of them, “is 
Patterson? ” 

“Tt is.” 

“Mine is Brady !” was the somewhat 
melo-dramatical response. 
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“Indeed,” said their prisoner ; “I regret 
to hear it; but, let me entreat that you 
behave with respect to the females.” 

“ Rest perfectly easy on that score, sir,” 
was Brady’s reply ; “if any man dared to 
offer an unbecoming liberty to a lady in 
my presence, I would instantly shoot him 
through the head.” 

They moved towards the house, when 
Mr Patterson, who had dismounted, ob- 
served— 

“T wish you would walk slower, or per- 
mit me to go on my horse again, for I am 
sadly troubled with my breath.” 

“ Oh, by all means,” replied the outlaw. 
“Here, Macabe, hold the stirrup, while Mr 
Patterson remounts.” 

In this manner they approached the 
dwelling, Macabe leading the steed, whilst 
his chief conversed with their prisoner. 

The inmates, being assembled, were 
placed under guard in the kitchen, the 
banditti ransacking the house of linen, 
plate, tea, sugar, flour, powder, shot, &c., 
&ec. During this search, the female ser- 
vant was busied in cooking chops, of which 
they abundantly partook, regaling them- 
selves moderately with wine and spirits ; 
at no time offering insult or violence to the 
family, to whose edible wants they were 
very attentive. At one period a quarrel, 
which threatened to be violent, arose be- 
tween Brady and Macabe, but a remark on 
the want of judgment it showed, restored 
quiet. 

“Pray, Mrs Patterson,” inquired one of 
them, showing that lady a small portion of 
a watch, “is this your watch?” 

“No,” said she, putting her hand ha- 
bitually to her side, “I don’t think it 
is.” 


“You have a watch, then, it seems; may 
I trouble you for it?” 

tefusal would have been vain. The 
watch accordingly became the robbers’ 
prize. 

“Those are a nice pair of shoes,” ob- 
served Mackenney, addressing the youth 
who wished to see them pinioned; “I 
wonder if they would fit me —take them 
off.” 

“Tl see you d—d first,” was the bold 
reply. 

“Oh, I’m not above my business,” con- 
tinued the bushranger, “ so Pll e’en do it 
myself ;” and he pulled off the shoes ac- 
cordingly. 

“T wish you would return me my fowl- 
ing-piece,” said the second son to Cody ; 
“it was the gift of a cousin in England, 
and we hav’nt a gun to destroy the parrots 
or cockatoos.” 

“Why,” replied Cody, “ you should have 
it willingly were I master ; but I’m only 
a follower. I'll speak for you, though.” 
And he did. 

“Tsit your gun, Master John?” inquired 


Brady ; who, upon being informed that it 
was, replied, “Oh, very well, you shall 
have it~—we don’t want it—a musket for 
us!” 

The gun was accordingly restored, but 
upon examining the lock, which had pre- 
viously been removed, no side-nail could 
be found, and Master John declaring that 
a gun without a side-nail was useless, these 
extraordinary characters spent some time 
in search of the missing article—John hav- 
ing affirmed that the gun had the side-nail 
when it fell into their hands. At length, 
Brady discovered the nail in the stock, 
which being deposited in one quarter, the 
lock in another, and the barrel in a third, 
the banditti withdrew, first cautioning the 
family not to attempt raising an alarm be- 
fore morning. 

Some time after this the military ob- 
tained certain information of the bush- 
rangers’ bivouac in that vicinity. In con- 
sequence, a party set out one evening from 
Hunterston, where they crossed the Shan- 
non. Their guide was either ignorant or 
treacherous, for whilst the soldiers ima- 
gined they had been marching miles in ad- 
vance, they had unfortunately merely been 
describing a circle. Suddenly, in the dark, 
they came upon a light; apprehensive lest 
their prey should escape, they waited im- 
patiently for the morning’s dawn to enable . 
them to attack their foes with certainty; 
but when the morning did break, judge 
of their surprise at beholding Hunterston, 
whence they had departed the previous 
evening, and whose lights had filled them 
with so much anxious hope and expecta- 
tation. They, however, renewed their 
march, but Brady’s star was still in the 
ascendant. The brigand chief had strayed 
some short distance from his comrades, 
whose destruction seemed almost inevitable. 
Crouched securely in the underwood, the 
outlaw’s ears were suddenly greeted with 
the nnwelcome tread of a considerable body 
of men. <A lightning glance assured him 
of their character and destination. Like 
the hunted deer, he threaded the forest, 
passing by a shorter cut, and withdrew his 
band with promptitude and silence. So 
effectual was his retreat, that the spolia 
opima of the pursuers consisted of the frag- 
ments of that feast wherewith the bush- 
rangers had been regaling themselves. 

Many of Brady’s adventures were of so 
ludicrous a character that they bore more 
the appearance of scenes in a drama than 
the stern achievements of an actual bri- 
gand. His feat at Pitt Water, for instance, 
partakes much more largely of the ludicrous 
than the terrible. The gang had become 
possessed of the premises of Mr Robert 
Bethune, on a day that he expected his 
brother Walter, Mr Bunster, and one or 
two more visitors from Hobart Town. In 
due time the guests arrived, during a heavy 
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shower of rain, being received by Brady 
and his party, who took their horses, 
ushered them into the salon ad manger— 
where they did the honours with the most 
imperturbable gravity, some time elapsing 
ere the gentlemen became aware of the po- 
sition in which they were placed. 

In the plunder which ensued, MrWalter 
Bethune was deprived of a brooch con- 
taining some hair. This having fallen into 
Brady’s hands, he inquired out its owner, 
to whom he restored it, remarking, “ Some 
love-token, perhaps, which I should be 
sorry to deprive any gentleman of.” Din- 
ner over, the guests and other captives, to 
the number of eighteen, were tied together 
two and two, and then marched to the gaol 
at Sorrel, which they reached just as Mr 
Gunn’s party of soldiers, who had been out 
the whole day in quest of the outlaws, 
were in the act of cleaning their firelocks. 
Their surprise, consequently, was complete ; 
their arms became the spoils of the enemy, 
whilst they themselves were most uncere- 
moniously thrust into durance. The gaoler 
having escaped, fled to the abode of Mr 
Garratt, the district surgeon, whither Licu- 
tenant Gunn had retired after his day’s 
march. Mr Gunn immediately resumed 
his arms, and had scarcely gone out of the 
house, ere he encountered several of the 
gang, at whom he was taking aim, when 
the contents of one of their muskets (Mur- 
phy’s, it is said) tore his right arm to 
pieces above the elbow, rendering amputa- 
tion imperative. Several shots were fired, 
and Captain Glover, a retired officer, up 
proaching the scene of action to learn tie 
state of affairs, was seized, disarmed, and 
incarcerated. 

‘Their prisoners secured, the main body 
of the bushrangers withdrew, leaving a 
sentry posted, to whom they loudly (and 
audibly to their prisoners), gave the most 
sanguinary orders in case of any attempt 
at escape ; at the same time commanding 
him to observe the utmost respect, should 
their captivity be borne patiently. 

(To be concluded next week. ) 


BUYING A BARGAIN IN ONE'S SELF. 
Onr of the best bits of shrewdness we have 
lately scen from the other side of the 
Atlantic, is the story told by a fair letter- 
writer of the purchase of a slave. It seems 
to be common in “the land of genuine 
liberty” to sella “man running.” That 
means, should the party offered for sale 
have run away, he is sold for less than his 
supposed value to a purchaser who is con- 
tent to take the risk of finding or not find- 
ing his property. A slave, named Zeek, 
wasin this way bought by a speculator, who 
was sometime afterwards seen in Phila- 
delphia, making inquiries after his pro- 
perty within the hearing of a man of 
colour, called after our great lexicographer, 





Samuel Johnson, who had hinted that he 
could give some valuable information on 
the subject. 

“1 know him very well,” said Samuel ; “as 
well as I do myself; he’s a good -for-nothing 
chap; and you'll be better without him than 
with him.” “Do you think so?” “ Yes, if 
you gave what you say for him; it was a 
bite—that’s all. He’s a lazy, good-for-nothing 
dog; and you'd better sell your right in him 
the first chance you get.” After some fur- 
ther talk, Samuel acknowledged that Zeek 
was his brother. The gentleman advised him 
to buy him; but Samuel protested that he 
was such a lazy, vicious dog, that he wanted 
nothing to do with him. The gentleman 
began to have so bad an opinion of his bar- 
gain, that he offered to sell the fugitive for 
sixty dollars. Samuel, with great apparent 
indifference, accepted the terms, and the 
necessary papers were drawn. Isaac T. 
Hopper was in the room during the whole 
transaction; and the coloured man re- 
quested him to examine the papers to see 
that all was right. Being assured that every- 
thing was in due form, he inquired, “ And is 
Zeek now free?” “ Yes, entirely free.” 
“ Suppose I was Zeek, and that was the man 
that bought me; couldn’t he take me?” 
“ Not any more than he could take me,” said 
Isaac. As soon a3 Samuel received this as- 
surance, he made a low bow to the gentle- 
man, and, with additional fun in a face al- 
ways roguish, said, “ Your servant, sir; Tam 
Zeek.” 





AN AWFUL BORE; or, THE AVENG- 
ING WAVE, 
To trace the word “bore,” as now famil- 
iarly used, would perhaps puzzle the most 
accomplished Priscian of the day. Few 
people, however, are aware that in one 
part of the world facts and circumstances 
are connected with the expression that give 
it an awful meaning, and render it a terrify- 
ing sound in the ears of men who in common 
affairs are among the boldest of the bold. 
There is a bay on the western coast of 
Ircland, in which at times there, and there 
only, certain conjunctions of wind and 
tide produce an elemental uproar of aston- 
ishing violence and extraordinary charac- 
ter, which is called not jestingly, but in 
all solemnity, “A bore.” There rush the 
waters, the wind is heard in all its hoarse- 
ness, the lightnings flash, and the thunder 
roars. The superstitious mariners assert 
it to have originated in the crime of a 
fisherman named Shea, who having cap- 
tured a mermaid which could speak, 
though she pathetically prayed for mercy, 
relentlessly put her to death. This mur- 
der extraordinary, was speedily punished. 
The very next time Shea left the bay, the 
spirit of the mermaid rose in “ the aveng- 
ing wave,” or “ bore,” as it is genc- 
rally called, against him and his vessel. 
Conscience stricken, the guilty one endea- 
voured to make for land, but in vain. He 
and those who were with him found a 
watery grave. Even this was not sutfli- 
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cient to appease the manes of the murdered 
mermaid, and to this day the appearance 
of any of the posterity of Shea on the face 
of the deep near that bay, is said to rouse 
her ire, and in company with a Shea few 
fishermen like to sail. Several persons 
who have treated this as an idle fancy, 
and held themselves superior to the fear 
inspired, are said to have paid dearly for 
their temerity, being bodily swallowed by 
the insatiable “avenging wave.” 





ON MR MOON, THE QUEEN’S PRINTSELLER, 
BECOMING SHERIFF OF LONDON. 
Sheriff Moon of the City folk has the best 

wishes ; 
Wherever he moves a warm welcome awaits, 
Because they look forward to exquisite dishes 
From one who has shown such good taste in 
his plates. 








 Rewietws. 


Antiquities of Highgate. 

In the review of Mr Prickett’s book, the 
‘History and Antiquities of Highgate,’ 
in the ‘Mirror’ of July the 8th, we pro- 
mised a further notice, which want of room 
has hitherto prevented. Where he speaks 
of the ancient roads it seems preposterous 
to imagine, seeing what we now see, that 
a difficulty in finding a good road to travel 
so short a distance as from London to 
Highgate should ever have been expe- 
rienced. We formerly showed, from an 
enactment of the time of Henry VIII, that 
his favourite hunting and shooting manor 
lay in this direction. Mr Prickett gives 
the following curious particulars. The 
writers quoted are Dr Stukeley and Nor- 
den. 

“«The ancient road by Copenhagen want - 
ing repair, induced passengers to make this 
gravelly valley become much larger than in 
Cesar’s time. ‘The old division runs along 
the road between Finsbury and Holborn di- 
vision, going in a straight line from Gray’s 
Inn’s Lane to Highgate ; its antiquity is 
shown in its name—Madan Lane.’ This is 
the oldest account extant. The following, 
however, is nearly as interesting :— 

“<The auncient Highwaie to High Bernet 
from Portepoole, now Gray’s Inn, as also 
from Clerkenwell, was through a lane on the 
east of Pancras church, called Longwitch 
Lane, from thence leaving Highgate on the 
west, it passed through Tallingdone Lane, and 
so to Crouche ende, and thence through a 
Parke called Hornsey great Parke to Muswell 
Hill, Coanie Hatch, Fryarne Barnet, and so 
to Whetstone, which is now the common 
highwaie to High Barnet. 

“<«This auncient highwaie was refused of 
wayfaring men and carriers, by reason of the 
deepness and dirtie passage in the winter 
season : in regard whereof it was agreed 
betweene the Bishop of London and the 
countrie that a new waie should bee layde 
forth through the said Bishops Parkes, be- 
ginning at Highgate Hill, to lead (as now is 


accustomed) directly to Whetstone, for which 
new waie all cartes, carriers, packmen, and 
such like trauellers yeelde a certaine tole 
vuto the Bishop of London, which is fermed 
(as is said at this daic) at 40/. per annum, and 
for that purpose was the gate erected on the 
hill, that through the same all traueillers 
should passe, and be the more aptlie staide 
for the same tole.’” 

“The name of Highgate was given to 
this healthy village,” says Morden, “ from 
the establishment of a gate at the top of 
the hill to collect the toll for the Bishop.” 
Speaking of the healthfulness of Highgate, 
the same authority adds—* Upon this hill 
is most pleasant dwelling, yet not so plea- 
sant as healthful, for the expert inhabitants 
there report that divers who have been 
long visited by sickness not curable by 
physicke, have in a short time repayred 
their health by that sweet salutarie aire.” 

Whittington’s stone, at the foot of High- 
gate hill, which has the romantic legend 
attached to it of that celebrated mayor, 
when a boy, travelling up and listening to 
the bells of Bow, which he fancied said— 
“Turn again Whittington, thrice Lord 
Mayor of London,” and which made him 
retrace his steps, and led to his fortune. 
A stone, says tradition, was placed on the 
spot, by desire of Whittington, to assist 
the traveller to mount his horse at the foot 
of the hill. The stone which at present 
occupies the site has upon it the following 
inscription :— 

WHITTINGTON’S STONE. 
Sir Richard Whittington, thrice Lord 
Mayor of London. 
1397 F < Richard IL. 
1409 : - . Henry IV. 
1419 , : - Henry V. 
Sheriff in 1393. 

The following anecdote is worth repeat- 
ing:— 

“ Some idea of the wealth of Sir R. Whit- 
tington, and the little value he set on money, 
may be inferred from the following circum- 
stance :—At an entertainment given to King 
Henry V at Guildhall, after his conquest of 
France, the king was much pleased with a 
fire which Sir Richard had caused to be made - 
of choice woods, mixed with cinnamon, cloves, 
and other spices and aromatics. The knight 
said he would endeavour to make it still more 
agreeable to his Majesty, and immediately 
tore and burnt in that fire the king’s bond of 
10,000 marks, due to the Mercers’ Company, 
and divers others to the amount of 60,0000. 
sterling, an immense sum in those days.*”’ 

* “Sir Richard Whittington was interred in the 
church of St Michael, and had a splendid monu- 
ment erected to his memory by his executors. Tho- 
mas Mountain held the rectory, with the mastership, 
when the college was dissolved (the site is now Pater- 
noster Church), and possessed by an ungovernable 
spirit of avarice and folly, imagined that immense 
treasures were deposited with the body, which he 
determined to convert to his own use. With this 
sacrilegious intent he opened the tomb, where he 
found nothing but the body wrapped in lead. Vexed 
at his disappointment, he stripped the lead from the 
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There were and are several remarkable 
buildings in Highgate, viz., — Arundel 
House, now extant, the place of imprison- 
ment of Lady Arabella Stuart in 1611, and 
the scene of the last moments of that 
great luminary, Lord Bacon, in 1626 ; 
Cromwell House, built by the Protector in 
1630, as a residence for General Ireton, 
who married the Lord Protector’s daugh- 
ter ; Lauderdale House, built 1600, many 
years the residence of the Earls Lauder- 
dale. The celebrated mistress of Charles II 
seems to have resided there: 

“ Lauderdale House was formerly the re- 
sidence of Nell Gwynne, mistress of Charles 
II,and mother of the first Duke of St Alban’s. 
It appears, Nell Gwynne was desirous of ob- 
taining a title for her son, which for a long 
time she had been unsuccessful in gaining. 
The father, Charles I], being there, she held 
the child out of the window, saying, ‘If you 
do not do something for him, I will drop it.’ 
He immediately replied, ‘Save the Earl of 
Burford !’ ” 

The mansion-house, built by Inigo Jones 
for Sir W. Ashurst, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, 1694, with its chesnut staircase, noble 
doorway, and tapestried chambers, was 
formerly the subject of admiration; it was 
taken down in 1830, and the new church 
erected on the site. 

The old custom of swearing in at High- 
gate continues to this day, and each of the 
older public houses keep the horns ready. 
We all have heard the old jocular inquiry, 
“Have you been sworn at Highgate?” 
The manner of honouring this old custom 
is as follows:—The horns are fixed on a 
pole about five feet in height, near the per- 
son about to be sworn, who is required to 
take off his hat, all present doing the same. 
The landlord, or person appointed, pro- 
claims aloud— 

““*Upstanding and uncovered! silence!’ 
Then he addresses himself to the person he 
swears in, thus:—‘ Take notice what I now 
say unto you, for that is the first word of your 
oath,—mind that! You must acknowledge 
me to be your adopted father; I must 
acknowledge you to be my adopted son (or 
daughter). If you do not call me father, you 
forfeit a bottle of wine; if I do not call you 
son, I forfeit the same; and now, my good 
son, if you are travelling through this village 
of Highgate, and you have no money in your 
pocket, go call for a bottle of wine at an 
house you think proper to go into, and book 
it to your father’s score. If you have any 
friends with you, you may treat them as 
well; but if you have money of your own, 
you must pay for it yourself. For you must 
not say you have no money when you have, 
neither must you convey the money out of 
your own pocket into your friends’ pockets, 
for I shall search you as well as them; and if 
it is found that you or they have money, you 
forfeit a bottle of wine for trying to cozen 
bones ; and the worthy mayor was then raised and 
buried a second time by those who valued his 
memory.” 


and cheat your poor old ancient father. You 
must not eat brown bread while you can get 
white, except you like the brown the best; 
you must not drink small beer while you can 
get strong, except you like the small the best ; 
you must not kiss the maid while you can 
kiss the mistress, except you like the maid 
the best, but sooner than lose a good ¢’ ance 
you may kiss them both. And now, my good 
son, for a' word or two of advice :—keep 
from all ‘houses of ill repute, and every 
place of public resort for bad company ; 
beware of false friends, for they will turn 
to be your foes, and inveigle you into 
houses where you may lose your money 
and get no redress; keep from thieves of 
every denomination. And now, my good 
son, I wish you a safe journey through High- 
gate and this life. I charge you, my good 
son, that if you know any in this company 
who have not taken this oath, you must cause 
them to take it, or make each of them forfeit 
a bottle of wine, for if you fail to do so, you 
will forfeit a bottle of wine yourself. So now, 
my son, God bless you! kiss the horns, or a 
pretty girl if you see one here, which you like 
best, and so be free of Highgate.’ If afemale 
be in the room, she is usually saluted ; if not, 
the horns must be kissed—the option was not 
allowed formerly. As soon as the salutation 
is over, the swearer in commands ‘ Silence!’ 
and then addressing himself to his new-made 
son, he says ‘I have now to acquaint you 
with your privilege as a freeman of this place. 
If at any time you are going through High- 
gate, and want to rest yourself, and you see 
a pig lying in a ditch, you have liberty to 
kick her out and take her place; but if you 
see three lying together, you must only kick 
out the middle one and lie between the other 
two. God save the King!’ This important 
privilege of the freemen of Highgate was 
first discovered by one Joyce, a blacksmith, 
who a few years ago kept the Coach and 
Horses, and subjoined the agreeable inform- 
ation to those ‘he swore in.’ ” 

We now take our leave of this interest- 
ing book. 

Biscellaneous, 

Hicu CHarGes ON THE SOUTHAMPTON 
Raitroav.—Before the age of railways, 
the ordinary price for an outside seat on 
the coach from London to Portsmouth or 
Southampton used to be 10s. It was the 
usual fare by the Red Rover Southampton 
coach, one of the quickest and best coaches 
out of London. ‘The fares by this railway 
to Southampton have risen to 20s., 14s., 
and 8s. respectively for the three classes 
of carriages. To Winchester the fares 
are 17s. 6d., 12s., and 6s. 6d., though the 
distance is but sixty-four miles. The 
cheapest mode, that is, by the third class 
carriages, is only available once in the day, 
at seven in the morning at each terminus 
of the railway. The rates by the second 
class carriages average rather more than 
five miles for a shilling in long distances, 
andare therefore more than double the ge- 
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neral omnibus fares in London. Through- 
out the metropolis you are carried by the 
omnibuses from five to eight miles for six- 
pence. ‘There seems to be no principle in 
assessing the fares—the more you use this 
railway, the higher the rate. Not only in 
the charges, but in the state of the car- 
riages, is the management short-sighted. 
Unlike the second-class carriages on other 
railways, which are separated by three or 
more partitions, those used on this are 
open from end to end. Thus the seats at 
the end receive the most pitiless currents 
of wind and rain—air at all times—sea- 
soned with the cinders from the engine. 
These seats expose the occupants much 
more to the chances of cold even than the 
wholly open third class carriages. These 
latter are open at the foot, and are as little 
comfortable as’it is possible for them to be. 
—Atheneum. 





The Gatherer. 


Epilogue Writing.—In former days the 
tone of an epilogue differed materially from 
that which is now commonly used. Ben 
Jonson, in his epilogue to ‘ Cynthia’s Re- 
vels,’ thus rudely deals with: his audience :—- 

“To crave your favour, with a begging knee, 

Were to distrust the writer’s faculty. 

To promise better, when the next we bring, 
Prorogues disgrace, commends not anything. 
Stiffly to stand on this, and proudly approve 
The play, might tax the maker of self-love. 

I'll only speak what I have heard him say, 

* By God’ tis good, and if you like ’t, you may!!”’ 

Swedish Discoviries.—It is mentioned in 
a letter from Stockholm that a Swedish 
brig, freighted by an English firm at 
Port Philip to visit the small islands of the 
Pacific, touched at some islands not to be 
found in the maps, which the captain took 
possession of in the name of the King of 
Sweden. The inhabitants were a mild 
race, ignorant of the use of iron, and ready 
to give a turtle for a rusty nail. 

A Portable Light-house.-—An invention 
has recently been made, for showing the 
position of a ship in danger, and directing 
the movements of persons attempting to 
give assistance from the shore. It con- 
sists of a composition, which gives a very 
distinct and brilliant light, and has been 
tried with success at the Goldstone, where 
the ‘ Pegasus’ was wrecked. 

Day's Windguard.—Mr Day has sub- 
mitted tous an invention for preventing 
that greatest of nuisances—a smoky chim- 
ney. It consists of a cap, to be placed on 
the top of the chimney, in which the open- 
ings whereby the smoke passes are guarded 
by plates of metal, in such a way that the 
smoke, instead of being driven by the 
wind down into the chimney, is blown out 
at the sides of these projecting plates. 

An Argument in’ Favour of Female 
Preaching.—Some remarks haying been 
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made by Dr Adam Clark unfavourable to 
the assumption of the ministerial office 
by the fair sex, he was asked, “ If an ass 
reproved Balaam, and: a barn-door fowl 
reproved Peter, why shouldn’t a woman 
reprove sin ?” 

‘Funereal Rebuses.—The chapels in Win- 
chester cathedral abound in rebuses, of 
which an amusing collection might be 
made. ‘To commemorate Bishop Langton, 
there is the long musical note inserted in 
atun; and a vine growing out of a tun, 
represents his see of Winton. Prior Hen- 
tun is represented by a hen on a tun, and 
Prior Silkstede by a skein of silk and a 
steed. 

The Prince of Wales in Egypt.—An 
Egyptian juggler establishes a pool of 
ink in a boy’s hand, who, looking into it 
while the conjuror burns incense, is sup- 
posed to see and to correctly describe any 
individual named. On one occasion lately 
the Prince of Wales was summoned to 
appear, and was described as a middle- 
aged man with mustaches, but no beard, 
white trowsers, black coat, straw hat, in 
short, the usual dress of the Franks of 
Cairo! 

Ottar of Roses.—This perfume is said 
to have been discovered by accident. . Nur- 
Iaham, the favourite wite of the Mogul, 
among her other luxuries had a small canal 
of rose water; as she was walking with the 
Mogul upon its banks they perceived a thin 
film upon the water, it was an essential oil 
made by the heat of the sun. They were 
delighted with its exquisite odour, and 
means were immediately taken for pre- 
paring by art a substance like that which 
had been thus fortuitously produced.— 
Southey’s Omniana. 

Nes‘s of Coffins—In a recent descrip- 
tion of New York we are told warehouses 
of ready-made coffins stand beside ware- 
houses of ready-made clothing, and the 
shroud is sold with spangled opera dresses. 
Nay, you may chance to see exposed at 
sheriff’s sales, in public squares, piles of 
coffins, like nests of boxes, one within ano- 
ther. 

Possessed of the Devil—Two cases of in- 
dividuals considered to be possessed, Bishop 
Parkhurst gives as having occurred in his 
time, and of which there could be no man- 
ner of doubt. A certain young Dutch 
woman, about seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, a servant of the preacher of the 
church at Norwich, was, during a whole 
year, miserably vexed by Satan. In all 
her temptations, however, and dilacera- 
tions, she continued steadfast in the faith, 
and withstood the adversary with more 
than manly fortitude. At last, by God’s 
help, the devil being overcome, left her, 
and almost at the same instant attacked 
the son of a certain senator, whom he also 
tormented in a most incredible manner for 
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some weeks together. Public prayers 
were offered in the city by my direction, 
and a fast proclaimed until evening. The 
Lord had mercy also on the boy, and over- 
came the enemy. The boy was thirteen, 
or at most fourteen years old, and, for his 
age, well versed in the Scriptures, which, 
steadfast in faith, he boldly launched forth 
against the enemy. 

“ Man, know Thyself.’—It is now many 
years since that my thoughts have had no 
other aim and object than myself, that I 
have only pried into and studied myself ; or 
if I do now and then study any other thing, 
it is to lay it up for, and to apply it to 
myself. And I do not think it a fault if, 
as others do by much less profitable sci- 
ences, I communicate what I have learned 
in this matter ; though I am not very well 
pleased with what progress I have made 
in it. There is no description so difficult, 
nor doubtless of so great utility, as that 
of a man’s self.— Montaigne. 

Hard Reading.—I was reading a French 
book, where, after I had a long time been 
dragging over a great many words, so dull, 
so insipid, so void of all wit, or common 
sense, that indeed they were only words, 
after a long and tedious travel I came, at 
last, to meet with a piece that was lofty, 
rich, and elevated to the very clouds. 
Now, had I found either the declivity easy, 
or the ascent more sloping, there had been 
some excuse; but it was so perpendicular 
a precipice, so wholly cut off from the rest 
of the work, that by the first words I 
found myself flying into the other world, 
and thence discovered the vale whence I 
came, so deep and low: that I had never 
since the heart to descend into it any 
more.—TIbid. 

The Emperor Paul.—Fits of rage fre- 
quently rendered Paul insane. One day, 
being incensed against England, he ordered 
a favourite general to march immediately 
to Calcutta, ‘The commander hegged to 
know which line of march would in his 
majesty’s judgment be the best? Calling 
for a map of the world, the Emperor soon 
answered this. by drawing a straight line 
from. St Petersburg to Calcutta. The 
marked map is stijl in existence, - He him- 
self used to liken his sag (ome of fury to 
explosions of gunpowder. On one occasion 
he said, “I was in monstrous good hu- 
mour to-day; my powder magazine (mean- 
ing his fits of passion) never blew up.” 

Prices at Covent Garden Theatre.—The 
public may now go to the boxes for 3s. 6d., 
just half the price charged in 1809, which 
gave the signal for the O. P. war. 

Strange Notions. — It is said that the 
frozen Norwegians, on the first sight of 
rose trees, dared not touch what they con- 
ceived were trees budding with fire; and 
the natives of Virginia, the first time they 
seized on a quantity of gunpowder which 


belonged to the English colony, sowed it 
for grain, expecting to receive a plentiful 
crop of combustion. by the next harvest to 
blow away the whole colony. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J. A., Peterborough,” will find the following receipt 
Sor etching on brass what he could wish :—Clean a 





Asphaltum - + = lounce. 
Whitewax - - - O§ ,, 
and tie this up ina piece of lutestring siik ; then 
heat the plate, so that when the bag containing the 
ground is rubbed over the surface, the ground will 
pass through the interstices of the silk. Next take 
a piece of fine silk or satin, and tie up in it some 
cotton wool, to make a ball about the size of a large 
walnut, leaving the tied ends to hold it by. Dab 
ali over the plate, while hot, with this ball, till 
it lays the ground even over the whole surface, 
taking care that it is not thicker than a cout of 
varnish. When this is completed, take a wax-taper, 
several folds together, so as to make a good flame. 
Hold the plate, still hot, with its face downwards, 
and pass the flame of the taper backwards and for- 
wards evenly on the ground of the plate. This 
will black it to any extent you please, so that you 
may see clearly what you are etching, taking care 
not to over-black ét, as the face must always shine 
with the ground. The plate being cool, etch upon 
it with any pointed instrument the design required. 
When that is finished, put round the plate a waz 
border, so as to contain an acid, which is required 
to be poured on it; the acid will eat away the metal 
where the etching has taken place, and it will not 
touch the part where the ground has not been re- 
moved. The acid to be used for copper is nitrous, 
mixed with three parts water ; for iron, a mixture 
of sulphuric acid+and nitric, diluted in the same 
proportion. When the plate has been sufficiently 
eaten, or bitten in (as it is called by engravers), 
remove the wax borders, and clean the plate with 
spirits of turpenti It is impossible to direct our 
correspondent fully on all points, for it would fill 
a volume; but experience will soon show him how 
to manipulate, if he begins as above. Etching 
points, gravers, ground, §c. are to be purchased at 
alt tool shops. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ MIRROR.’ 
§1r,—In the ‘ Mirror’ of Saturday the 20th May 
last, there is an article headed ‘“ A Capitalist,” in 
which it is stated that the late Mr Arkwright far 
excelled the Rothschilds in wealth 
A dispute having arisen between two young 
persons on this point, I would be obliged for your 
opinion, in next week’s ‘Mirror,’ as to the truth 
of the arti tt Mr Rothschild of- 
the newspapers say) 
from the payment 
ion it appears 
be £822,857, for the 
bare allowance of 7d. in the pound, and I think 
he would not offer government more income tax 
than his income would teally amount to, and his 
capita], to produce this income, at the rate ot 
4 per cent. perannum, must be 220,571,425. . 












Lancaster, Sept. 23, 1843. 
We cannot answer the above question. If any cor- 
respondent can do it, his communication will be at- 
tended to. 
The ‘‘ Few Words on Death” present nothing new on 
the subject, and are therefore inadmissible. 
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